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Italian, Venetian, XVI Century 
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IMPORTANT ADDITIONS TO THE LACE 
COLLECTION 


The most important accession of the year 1920 in the Decora- 
tive Arts Department was the purchase in December of a two- 
fifths share of the well-known Ida Schiff Lace Collection of 
Florence. This was made possible through the generosity 
of J. H. Wade. The collection as a whole was divided into 
three parts, the Metropolitan Museum of Art securing a 
two-fifths, equal to the Cleveland Museum’s share, while 
the remaining fifth was bought by a private individual for 
presentation to a third museum. All lovers of old lace are 
indeed to be congratulated that the collection has thus found 
a final resting place where it will be preserved for the future 
and made available for the study of the more serious student, 
as well as for the pleasure of thousands. 

It is an interesting fact that Elisa Ricci used the Schiff 
collection again and again for reference in her book “‘Old Italian 
Lace.” No fewer than seventy-five of the actual pieces 
illustrated in that work are included in the Cleveland Mu- 
seum’s share. There are four hundred and thirty pieces in 
all in the collection, so that the proportion of illustrated pieces 
is striking. 

J. H. Wade in 1914 formed the nucleus of a study group 
through the gift of the Thomas Wilson collection. These laces 
were exhibited in 1920 for the first time since being remounted 
and catalogued, and were mentioned in an article in the Octo- 
ber Bulletin. Now by one purchase there has been added a 
group of early bobbin laces which will make The Cleveland 
Museum of Art’s collection of these early types probably 
second only in the United States to those in The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. Not only is there this extraordinarily 
comprehensive group of bobbin laces but as well exquisite 
examples of cut work, reticella, punto in aria, buratto, mac- 
ramé, punto avorio, punto di Milano, and the later French and 
Flemish laces. Such an opportunity as this comes but seldom 
and there is great cause for satisfaction that the purchase was 
so generously made possible. 
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The use of words meaning “lace” are often met with in 
chronicles and inventories of the fifteenth century but the 
fact is open to doubt, whether lace, as the modern world 
knows it, was made during these years. It is an historic fact 
that the use of body linen did not come into fashion till well 
on in that century. In early pictures where linen appears 
about the neck and wrists of the costumes it is either undec- 
orated or edged with the simplest form of embroidery. As 
time passed on, the simplicity of this decoration did not satisfy 
the luxury loving nobles of the Renaissance. Some form of 
decoration of a more splendid and sumptuous character was 
necessary to go with the rich brocades, damasks, and cut 
velvets used in the costumes of the day. It was this incentive 
and the demand for lace in the household linens that governed 
the amazingly rapid development of the lace-maker’s art. 


At some period the discovery was made that threads of 
linen could be drawn and drawn work of a primitive type 
developed. Others found that by cutting slits in the linen 
and embroidering the edges a pleasing effect resulted, the 
open spaces in the design giving a variation from the monotony 
of solid embroidery on linen. As the experimentation proceeded 
the workers found that patterns of more elaborate kind could 
be cut and the spaces so made filled with designs in needle 
stitches. This was cut work, properly so called. 


The possibilities of this decoration were carried further and 
further. Linen was cut, leaving a rectangular outline in the 
linen thread. These threads were covered with buttonhole 
stitches and the space filled with needle lace forming a beau- 
tiful scheme of decoration for towels, cloths and costumes. 
As long as it formed a part of the decoration for the original 
linen it-was called cut work. But later, by development of 
this process the entire piece of linen was cut away leaving 
only a rectangular outline or net. This is the pure type of 
reticella, a name derived from an Italian word meaning “net.” 
Thus it is seen that reticella was a direct derivative from 
cut work. 


The exact date when bobbin lace developed is uncertain 
but it must have been contemporaneous, or nearly so, with 
point. The extreme popularity of reticella and cut work 
made it logical that the early designers of bobbin lace should 
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base their patterns on the same motives, as well as on the 
earlier braid designs. But as the possibilities of the technique 
were realized and the demand for and the love of lace increased, 
each type, the point and the bobbin, developed definite in- 
dividualities of design. 

The first illustration of lace in the Bulletin shows a superb 
table-cloth of the sixteenth century in which the original linen 
is decorated with cut work, the entire cloth being edged with 
bobbin lace. This charming combination of point and bobbin 
technique is one that was very common and is found in 
many of the eleven complete cloths in the Museum’s share of 
the Schiff collection. Inside the bobbin edging there is a border 
of reticella, in which it is possible to clearly see how the threads 
of the linen were cut, leaving the rectangular space filled with 
needle point stitches. There is also a broad band of cut work 
running across both ends of the cloth. A band of punto reale 
or satin stitch and punto riccio or curl stitch alternates with 
diagonal panels of reticella in which the net-like rectangular 
outline is very apparent. This piece is illustrated by Ricci, 
exemplifying the heights of excellence to which cut work was 
carried. 

The illustrations on page 23 bring out clearly the transition 
from cut work through reticella to punto in aria. Punto in 
aria, literally a “stitch in the air” was a direct outgrowth of 
reticella. It was found by experience that there was no 
absolute need for the laborious work of cutting out the linen 
to form the rectangular outline necessary for reticella. In- 
stead, the worker made his own outline in needle point stitches 
and the design literally grew from nothing. The first piece 
illustrated shows a characteristic example of cut work with 
rectangular openings filled with designs in point stitches and 
embroidered in punto riccio. The second is a very elaborate 
example of cut work with punto reale and punto riccio. It 
has an exquisite border of bobbin lace of the Genoese type. 
The third piece is reticella based on a cut work design. This 
design is taken directly from one of the famous pattern books 
—“La perfettione del disegno,” published by Ostaus at Venice 
in the year 1561. It is again an example of the older designs 
adapted to a new technique before newer designs had com- 
pletely evolved. The last piece published on this page is an 
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example of punto in aria but the same characteristic is present 
for the design is based directly on reticella motifs. The rect- 
angular outline is retained and the delicate border of points 
added. In the later seventeenth century laces, the flat Vene- 
tian point, the rosaline and coraline point, this rectangular 
outline is completely ignored. The discovery of what could be 
done with punto in aria freed the lace workers from the neces- 
sity of rectangular or geometrical designs. A few good exam- 
ples of these later laces in the collection show clearly this pro- 
gressive development. 

One of the most interesting features of the Schiff collection 
is the large number of designs of bobbin lace which can be 
traced to the inspiration of the pattern books published during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. A great majority 
of these books came from Venetian presses. Perhaps the most 
famous was called—“Le Pompe’—The Pomps, which was 
printed in 1557. There are a very large number of pieces 
in the collection which illustrate the type and designs contained 
in it. Other books such as “Le Teatro” and the “Studio delle 
virtuose dame,” published by Isabetta Catanea Parasole at 
the very end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century show the changes in the trend of fashion. 
Parasole’s patterns are marked by a transition from the 
rectangular designs of the earlier lace to the use of the curved 
line. In the third page of illustrations there are shown examples 
of Venetian bobbin lace which demonstrate these points. 
Among them are pieces based on reticella, others are similar 
to the geometric designs in “Le Pompe,” and still others have 
the curved and flowing lines characteristic of Parasole’s patterns. 

One of the marked peculiarities of the Renaissance in Italy 
was the independence of thought among the great city states. 
In the basic principles of design they were affected more or less 
by the same general current of thought, but the individual 
application of ideas shows most striking differences. Venice 
ruled the world of taste with her cut work, reticella, and her 
particular types of bobbin lace but Genoa at the same time 
was developing a distinct and very remarkable individuality. 
No pattern books seem to have been published in Genoa but 
throughout the latter years of the sixteenth and the entire 


seventeenth century Genoa was par excellence the queen of 
bobbin laces. 
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VENETIAN BOBBIN LACE 
1 and 2. Middle of XVI Century. Based on Reticella designs 
3. Designs based on “Le Pompe” Middle of XVI Century, 
4 and 5. Late XVI or early XVII Century, after Parasole’s design. 
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In the two pages of illustrations—one of Venetian bobbin 
(page 24), the other of Genoese bobbin laces (page 33), these 
dissimilarities can be studied. Many of the Genoese designs 
were based like the Venetian upon reticella but the use of the 
millet seed motif gives a distinct individuality to the patterns. 
The millet seed was used almost universally in Genoese lace. 
It is, in fact, a mark of provenance. 


The last illustration in the Bulletin (page 34) is a section 
of a complete sixteenth century Genoese table-cloth. It is 
of the most sumptuous character, the old linen being decorated 
with a band of bobbin insertion and edged with bobbin points. 
The lace is of an écru color, and the contrast in the tone of the 
old linen with the lace and embroidery, which is also of écru, 
is extremely beautiful. Perhaps no other piece in the collection 
has bobbin lace of such fine quality. The design is based on 
geometric reticella motifs, and is striking in its delicacy 
and firmness of outline. This piece is also illustrated by Ricci 
and shows the height to which the bobbin worker raised his 
craft. 


It is impossible in a short article to do full justice to the many 
pieces in the collection. Particular emphasis has been laid 
upon the earlier type of lace because the collection has a much 
greater proportion of these pieces than of the later ones. 
These later examples can only be treated summarily. The 
collection will however be exhibited in Gallery X, opening 
toward the end of February, when there will be an opportunity 
to study it in its entirety. 


At the same time there will be exhibited three pieces of lace 
purchased at the Madame Le Fortier’s sale also through the 
generosity of J. H. Wade. The most important is an alb of 
fine linen, delicately embroidered with gold and silver and 
decorated with a flounce of Flemish bobbin lace three yards 
twenty-seven inches long by twenty-four inches wide. It is 
a garment which would have fitted well into the brilliant 
ceremonials of the Spanish Church. The other pieces are 
a strip of Spanish lace of the seventeenth century and a Flem- 
ish Benediction veil from the end of the seventeenth century. 
The latter is a very important accession and is like several 
well-known veils which are preserved in the lace collection of 
the Brussels Museum. 
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At the same sale a sheet, edged on three sides with a beau- 
tiful border of point lace was also purchased. This was pre- 
sented through the kindness of Mrs. Ralph King. All these 
pieces will be exhibited with the Schiff collection as well as a 
group of lace presented by Miss Myrta L. Jones, whose con- 
tinued interest has done much to build up the lace collection. 

Thus it is seen that the Museum Collection of lace has 
reached a place where it is worthy to take rank with some of 
the great collections in the country. It is weak as yet in the 
later seventeenth and eighteenth century laces but these new 
accessions point the way to the future. W. M. M. 


ETCHINGS AND DRYPOINTS BY FRANK W. BENSON 


The position which Frank W. Benson holds among American 
painters of today naturally presupposes a certain following 
when he essays another medium to express himself. This 
interest, however, does not account for the unusual number 
of people who stop to study the exhibition of his etchings and 
drypoints in Gallery XI. In a showing of almost two hundred 
subjects, perhaps the most comprehensive survey of his 
etched work yet attempted, there is such vivid characteriza- 
tion and unfailing enthusiasm evinced that one is carried on 
delightedly from item to item in spite of the similarity of 
subject. Nothing short of marvelous seems this man’s 
facility of handling when we consider that all of his prints have 
been made since 1912. Only the consummate artist could so 
express himself and make the performance so inevitably 
effective and diverting. 

Born at Salem in 1862 Frank Weston Benson began his 
art studies at the school of Drawing and Painting of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. In Paris he studied at the 
Academie Julien under Boulanger and Le Fébvre. He exhib- 
ited at the Royal Academy in 1885 and in the same year re- 
turned to America and settled in Salem where he now lives. 
He has painted many successful portraits but perhaps his 
studies of the figure posed in strong sunlight are most char- 
acteristic, if we except his paintings of light on rippled water 
and Monet-like renderings of atmospheric effects. This 
understanding and interpretative quality, so intensely felt 
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in his out-of-door work, is what makes for the popularity of 
his etchings with the people we have watched in the Gallery 
during the showing of his prints. 

The exhibition is arranged chronologically beginning in the 
southwest corner. The prints in the lower row, numbering 
nearly one hundred subjects were sent by the artist to fill out 
the gaps in the representative collection loaned by local people 
and hung just above. Many of Mr. Benson’s own collection 
are out of print or of so few printings that they are almost 
impossible to see elsewhere. The six cancelled plates he has 
sent testify to the fact that the artist has contributed some- 
thing of his art and knowledge even to the supposedly mechan- 
ical process of printing. Line alone does not make for the 
effectiveness of his prints. The deft manipulation of the ink 
also enters in as it could only do in the hands of a painter 
with thorough knowledge of the graduations of tone that give 
the feeling of color. Of the same company as Whistler and 
Rembrandt he is pre-eminently a painter-etcher. 

Benson is a sportsman himself and his interest in his subject 
is not merely that of the artist. His plates reflect the excite- 
ment and suspense he himself felt in the pursuit. One realizes 
the cold and discomfort of waiting “in cover” to be able to 
convey such truthful and convincing drawing. To “catch 
them on the wing” is not altogether an inspirational thing— 
to inspire this feeling surely attests genuis. Of his earlier 
studies perhaps the drypoint Black Ducks *(P. 21) has this 
quality to the greatest degree and in the etching Geese against 
the Sky (P. 38) you feel the undulating motion of the flight. 
In both of these the few lines of low-lying landscapes are most 
telling. 

We find the use of landscape to give the feeling of great 
height again in Wild Swans (P. 46) which has all the delicacy 
we associate with the drypoint. This plate was executed in 
1915 and of the same year is Egrets (P. 44) showing even 
greater delicacy. We are able to exhibit an undescribed state 
of this print. The owner, a Cleveland man, has one of the 
finest collections of Benson’s etchings. It is distinguished in 
its early and beautiful impressions. Morning (P. 58) shown 
beside the exquisite painting of the same design and title, 
is of 1915 also. The rich darks of the drypoint are finely 
*Numbers are those in the Paff Catalogue. 
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contrasted with the whites of the light-suffused sky. Low 
Tide again illustrates the beauty and delicacy of these dry- 
point darks and grays but the strength and suitability of the 
etched line is seen in the force of the violently straining figures 


of the Log Jam (P. 73). 


Solitude (second plate) is of the same year as the foregoing. 
It displays the same qualities of close observation and refined 
arrangement. The drawing hung just above is the original 
design drawn with lithographic crayon directly on the copper 
plate. Before the lines were traced by the point, an impres- 
sion was taken on paper, thus transferring the drawing and 
showing it in reverse as it would appear in the etching. There 
is all the delicacy of the Japanese along with their sense of 
design. Hurry (P. 86), Old Squaws (P. 88) and the more 
famous Yellowlegs (P. 37), all executed in 1915, are also 
Japanese in feeling. 


There is nothing oriental in the influence evidenced in 
Marshes at Long Point (P. 107), an etching of three trees 
against a rather glowing sky. The three trees of course 
subject it to comparison with Rembrandt. This plate was 
drawn in 1916 as was the drypoint entitled Ducks (P. 95) 
which although much larger is reminiscent of that most 
attractive and popular drypoint called Hurry. Another 
popular subject is the very large Pintails (P. 105). In Geese 
Alighting (P. 92) and in Migrating Geese (P. 106) Mr. Ben- 
son’s notable power in translating motion and buoyancy is 
startlingly displayed. 

Incoming Geese (P. 114) etched in 1917, presents once more 
the artist’s skill in conveying the sense of flying. His tech- 
nical knowledge of the structure of birds is so convincing as to 
almost persuade one of the feasibility of flight for oneself— 
so easy of accomplishment it looks. In the Study of Geese 
(P. 117), the Snowy Herons (P. 118), the Goose and Teal 
(P. 125) and especially in the Mallard Drake (P. 122), the 
artist’s facility and skill in rendering the texture and color 
of plumage is astonishingly illustrated, but this facility is not 
the outstanding quality. The sense of swift gliding through 
the air is particularly felt. This is so in the noteworthy design 
called the ““V” (P. 121) and in Sheldrake (P. 126) and in 
Redheads (P. 127). 
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A bit of humor which perhaps bespeaks a greater sense of 
freedom with his medium seems evident in the Visitor (P. 145), 
and in Ducks in the Rain (P. 147) made in 1918. Marshes 
at Evening (P. 131), Mates (P. 132), Three Geese (P. 135), 
Mallards No. 2 (P. 138) and Winter Yellowlegs (P. 142), 
are all charming and of this year. Herons in a Pine Tree 
(P. 129) is pre-eminently concerned with design while Sprigtail 
(P. 151) is an accomplished bit of drawing depicting action. 
Lay Marsh Gunner (P. 149) in straight etching is considered 

is finest. 


The Seal for the Peabody Museum, Salem (P. 154), and 
two portraits, one of Charles Martin Loeffler (P. 156) and the 
other of Augustus Hemenway (P. 157) together with Broad- 
bills (P. 153) and Souvenir of Long Point (P. 155) complete 
the Paff Catalogue in 1919. The portraits with a few others 
shown are dignified but not of the same interest as the other 
studies. Mr. Benson has loaned a dozen or so prints not 
included in the catalogue, and, of these, Blackbirds and 
Rushes (P. 176), Chickadees (P. 158), the Dark Pool (P. 189), 
and Water Lilies are almost pure decoration. Of the later 
plates likewise are Boats at Dawn (P. 190), Heron Fishing, 
Over Sunk Marsh (P. 188), Black Ducks No. 2 and a very 
delicate and beautiful Yellowlegs. This last is drypoint as 
were the others of the series and one of the birds with its 
wings upraised displays beautifully worked plumage. 


The impression after viewing this comprehensive showing 
of Mr. Benson’s work is one of having enjoyed oneself and 
there is an unexpressed wish that other etchers might break 
with the stereotyped and put a bit more of themselves and 
their enjoyment of the life all about them into their work. 
This is almost a diary of the artist’s last few years. It is 


astonishingly full of the spirit of keen wind and bright air. 
W. McC. McK. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


The rapidly increasing demands made upon the Educational 
Department of the Museum have made it evident for some 
time that the department would have to be enlarged and 
reorganized if all the legitimate demands for educational 
service were to be adequately met. 
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The Trustees have approved the recommendation of the 
Director for a considerable increase in the allowance for this 
department for the year 1921, and the search has been made 
for some one qualified to organize the enlarged department 
and bring to it an understanding of museum conditions, a 
trained mind, a love of beauty, a desire to make other people 
share this love, and, above all, an unselfish desire to serve, 
coupled with an enthusiasm for the particular form of service 
offered by the modern museum of art. 

It is unfortunate that this search must almost inevitably 
lead to the door of a sister institution, but the things we plan 
to do in Cleveland are sufficiently attractive and alluring to 
tempt from The Minneapolis Institute of Arts its present 
Director of Educational Work, Rossiter Howard. 

Mr. Howard is to take up his work in Cleveland in April, 
but by previous arrangement is to spend the summer in Europe 
with the Bureau of University Travel, which he represented 
in Paris for some years before the war started. He returns to. 
Cleveland early in September to take up the big task here in 
which all his knowledge and ability and enthusiasm will find 
full play, if the program in mind is to be carried out. 

The present workers in the Educational Department are 
awaiting Mr. Howard’s arrival with interest, anticipating that 
with his help many of the plans already under consideration 
can be put into effect and the work of the Department rapidly 
expanded in a way impossible with the present limited organ- 
ization. 

It has always been the aim of this Museum to develop to: 
the fullest extent possible its power to serve the community 
by creating a more widespread love of beauty in all its forms. 
The connections which have been made with the public and 
private schools, colleges, libraries, clubs and other organiza- 
tions have already made the Museum one of the recognized 
educational institutions of the city. 


Much remains to be done in the way of carrying the message: 
of the Museum into the schools and industries, that they in 
turn may learn how to make fuller use of the stimulating: 
influence of the Museum. 
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The new models now under construction will immediately 
extend the capacity of the Museum to aid in visual instruction 
and in the cultivation of the power of observation, which is 
after all the foundation on which success in any field must 
be built. 

This is not the time to enlarge upon the plans in mind for 
development of the Museum’s facilities for service. Details 
will follow later, but it is well to let our readers know that good 
things are in store for those who look to the Museum for 
educational and inspirational service in the fullest a 

PUBLICITY SECRETARY 


An art museum, like other modern enterprises, must keep in 
touch with the public to which it caters. Some one must be 
responsible for presenting to the papers and magazines the 
matters which have value and interest, in order that an ever 
widening circle of people may know what the museum stands 
for, what it can do to make their lives more interesting. This 
requires the careful attention of some one with a sympathetic 
point of view, who can see the activities of the museum more 
or less from an outsider’s point of view, while understanding 
that of the museum staff. 

The Cleveland Museum is fortunate in having secured for 
this task the part time services of I. T. Frary, who on Jan- 
uary first assumed the duties of Publicity Secretary. He has 
had unusual training for such a position, has long been an en- 
thusiastic attendant at Museum lectures and exhibitions so 
that he knows their value from his own personal experience. 
He has both an artistic training and an experience in social 
service during the war, which combine to give him an under- 
standing of the value, for every one in the community, of 
artistic appreciation and a love of beauty. 

With Mr. Frary’s enthusiastic assistance, and the co- 
operation of our growing membership, it is believed that the 
Museum’s many ways of serving all kinds of people will be- 
come rapidly known to an increasing number of people who 


use the Museum for inspiration, instruction and pleasure. 
F. A. W. 
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THE KING STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 


Much interest has been aroused by the interesting collection 
of stringed instruments from many lands gathered by the late 
Charles G. King, Jr., and presented in his name to the Museum. 
The instruments have been put in fine condition for exhibition 
by J. Renwick Metheny and are now shown for the first time 
in Gallery VII. There are included a number of the primitive 
instruments from which have developed the more complicated 
instruments, such as an African lute whose bent stick leads to 
a stringing which indicates the development of the harp. 

The instruments are to be shown for a few weeks and it is 
hoped to make a further exhibit later in connection with a 
catalogue of the collection shortly to be prepared. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


The following is a tentative schedule of exhibitions planned 
for the next few months. The exact dates of opening and 
closing cannot be given at this time, but those listed are 
approximately correct. 

In Gallery IX from February fifteenth to March twenty- 
seventh will be shown an invited collection of paintings in oil 
by American artists, being made up from the exhibits at 
Chicago and Toronto. This will be followed from about March 
twenty-ninth to April twentieth by an exhibit of drawings and 
sketches by Louis Maurice Boutet de Monvel. 

In Gallery X the present exhibit of paintings of the Dow 
Chemical Plant by A. H. K. Hammond will be followed from 
about February fifteenth to March twenty-ninth by an im- 
portant exhibition of the Museum’s collection of lace, these 
being’ succeeded from April second to the twenty-first by 
paintings by the eminent French artist, Gaston LaTouche. 

In Gallery XI the Benson etchings will continue until 
February seventeenth and will be followed by a showing of 
the work of Otto H. Bacher, which will be of special interest 
to those who knew Mr. Bacher when he lived in Cleveland. 
From March thirtieth to April twenty-first will be shown an 
exhibit of early Italian engravings, largely lent by Paul Sachs, 
Assistant Director of the Fogg Art Museum at Harvard. 
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TABLE-CLOTH, BOBBIN LACE 
Genoese, 2nd half XVI Century. Based on Reticella designs 
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From May third to June fifth all three galleries will be given 
over to the Third Annual Exhibition of Work by Cleveland 
Artists and Craftsmen, which promises to be more important 
than ever. 


From June tenth to July tenth will be shown in Gallery X a 
group of paintings in part selected by the Jury from local 
canvases produced in the past ten years, and in part selected 
from the leading spring exhibitions. This should be a most 
interesting and important show, and if it works out success- 
fully may become another annual fixture. 

In Gallery X will be shown from June ninth to July eighth 
an important collection of modern British handicraft work, 
brought to this country by the energetic Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts. At the same time Gallery XI will house a 
group of etchings by three of the younger American etchers, 
Hornby, Troy Kinney and Heintzelman. F. A. W. 


THE PAGEANT OF THE BOOK 


There was presented in the Museum lecture hall on the after- 
noon and evening of January twentieth and the evening of the 
twenty-first, by the pupils of Fairmount Junior High School 
“A Pageant of the Book.” 

This pageant was one of the problems worked out by all 
pupils of the school. The teamwork it showed was evidence 
of what a well organized school can do. 


The pageant was written, staged and costumed by the 
school, all departments contributing. The music which had 
been selected in consultation with Mr. Surette, was rendered 
by the Girls’ Glee Club, and the orchestra was made up from 
young players at the Cleveland Music School Settlement, di- 
rected by Nathan Fryer. 

The simple methods used to secure effects in costumes and 
tableaux and the intelligence and interest of pupils and 
teachers alike resulted in a production which was thoroughly 
worth while, and all concerned should be congratulated on the 
successful outcome. F. A.W. 
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ACCESSIONS—GIFTS 


Object 
1 piece of petit point embroidery, American, 


dated 1756; 2 pieces of porcelain, Lowestoft, 
English. 


1 etching, by Orville H. Peets, American 

1 model of a Japanese soldier (Educational). 
138 bookplates, by various designers, American. 
12 etchings, by Robert Blum, American. 


1 piece of point d’appliqué lace, middle 19th 
century, Flemish. 


18 pieces of sculpture, 17 pieces of pottery, 1 
piece of metal and 1 ushebti, Egyptian. 


I painting, by John Smibert, American. 


26 pieces of lace: 
3, 18th-19th Century, Flemish; 
3, 19th Century, French; 
13, 16th-17th Century, Italian; 
7, 16th-17th Century, Spanish. 
1 etching by D. Y. Cameron, English. 


1 linen sheet with lace edging, late 16th Cen- 
tury, Italian. 


1o etchings: 
3 by Marius-Alexander Bauer, French; 
1 by Philip Little; 6 by D. C. Sturges, Ameri- 
can, 

34 pieces of lace, Flemish and Italian (Educa- 
tional). 


531 pieces of textile: 513 Japanese, 6 Genoese, 
3 Perugian, 3 Sienese, 6 Venetian. 


1 marble capital and 3 marble slabs, Grecian; 
1 vase, Tenmoku ware, Chinese. 


1 papyrus, Egyptian (Educational). 


1 chalice veil, 17th Century, Flemish; 1 alb, 
Spanish with flounce of Flemish lace; 1 piece 
of lace, 17th Century, Italian (?) 


430 pieces of lace from the Ida Schiff Collection. 
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Source 


Mary Barlow. 

George W. Bierce. 
George H. Bowman, Jr. 
Arthur D. Brooks. 


Cincinnati Museum Asso- 
ciation. 


Richard Greenleaf. 


The John Huntington Col- 
lection. 


The Hinman B. Hurlbut 
Collection. 


Myrta Leonora Jones. 
E. G. Kennedy. 


Mrs. Ralph King. 


Ralph King. 
Purchased, Educational 
Purchase Fund. 


Purchased, General Income 
Fund. 


Mrs. Henry S. Upson. 


J. H. Wade. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


ACCESSIONS—LOANS 
Object Lent by 


Special Exhibition of 203 etchings, by Frank W. The Artist, members of the 
Benson, American. Print Club and other 
Cleveland owners. 
Special Exhibition of 25 paintings, by Arthur 
H. K. Hammond, American. The Dow Chemical Co. 
4 bronzes: 
1 by Emile Bourdelle, 
3 by Auguste Rodin, French. Salmon P. Halle. 
4 paintings: 
2 by P. A. Besnard, 
1 by Réné Ménard, 


1 by Camille Pissarro, French. Ralph King. 
Special Exhibition of Hand Illuminations and 
Printing. Various Owners. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


Books 
Detroit Institute of Arts. Catalogue. Art Commission of the City 
of Detroit. 


Cleveland Federation of Women’s Clubs. Offi- Cleveland Federation. 
cial Directory, 1920-21. 


Dumarest. Notes on Cochiti, New Mexico. Stewart Culin. 
One Hundred Early American Paintings. Ehrich Galleries, N. Y. 
Catalogue of Engravings of an Amateur. Percy W. Harvey. 
“‘Aya-Nishiki.” 4 vols. Mrs. I. T. Kahn. 
Collection Kelekian. Dikran Kelekian, N. Y. 
Avery. American Silver. —— Museum, 
American Water Color Society. Annual Exhi- National Academy of De- 
bition. 20 vols. sign. 
Schubring. Cassoni. 2 vols. John L. Severance. 
Masterpieces of the Centennial Exhibition. 3 
vols. M. G. Vilas. 


Photographs, Pamphlets, Etc. 


White Pine Series of Architectural Monographs. J. W. C. Corbusier. 
11 numbers. 


50 Japanese Postcards. Ralph King. 
3 Photographs “Le Nozzo Aldobrandine.” Mrs. Henry S. Upson. 
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CALENDAR 


See Lecture Leaflet for Details 


February, 1921 


2. 


5. 
6. 
9. 


Io. 


II. 


8:15 P.M. 
2:00 P.M. 


4:00 P.M. 
8:15 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 


8:15 P.M. 


. 10:00 and I1:00A.M. 


2:00 P.M. 
13. 4:00 P.M. 
16. 8:15 P.M. 
17. 3:00 P.M. 
1g. 2:00 P.M. 
20. 4:00 P.M. 
23. 8:15 P.M. 
24. 3:00 P.M. 
26. 2:00 P.M. 
27. 4:00 P.M. 
Gallery IX. 
Gallery X. 
Gallery XI. 
Library 


“The Art of Tibet and Corea,” by Stewart Culin. 
Final lecture in the course on “Oriental Art.” 
Entertainment for Young People. “Charles Dick- 
ens and His Characters,” by Frederick Truman. 
“Etchings by F. W. Benson,” by W. McC. McKee. 
“The Song,” by Thomas W. Surette. Fifth lecture 
in the course on “The Appreciation of Chamber 
Music.” Illustrated by Boris Saslawsky. 

First lecture for college students in the course on 
“The Appreciation of Music,” by Thomas 
Whitney Surette and Walter S. Pope. “Rhythm” 
by Mr. Surette. 

“Greek and Oriental Art in South Russia, 1000 
B. C. to 300 A. D.,” by Michael J. Rostovtzeff. 
Auspices of the Cleveland Society, Archaeolog- 
ical Institute of America. 

Singing Classes for Members’ Children. 

Entertainment for Young People. “Lincoln,” by 
Dr. Paul F. Sutphen. 

Singing, led by Mr. Surette. 

“Italian Gardens and Fountains,” by Signora 
Olivia Rossetti Agresti. Fourth lecture in the 
course on “‘Landscape Architecture.” 

Second lecture for college students in the course 
on “The Appreciation of Music,” by Mr. 
Surette and Mr. Pope. “Melody,” by Mr. Pope. 

Entertainment for Young People. Washington’s 
Birthday Program, arranged by Ruth McKibben. 

“American Oils in Gallery IX,” by Henry G. 
Keller. 

“Charles Fran¢ois Daubigny,” Fifth lecture in the 
course on “Great Masters of Painting Repre- 
sented in the Museum Collections,” by Mr. 
Bailey. 

Third lecture for college students in the course on 
‘The Appreciation of Music,” by Mr. Surette 
and Mr. Pope. “Harmony,” by Mr. Pope. 

Entertainment for Young People. “Sculpture,” by 
Walter Sinz. 

Travel Talk. “The Philippines,” by I. B. Tolins. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Exhibition of Printing. (Closing February 12). 

Invited American Paintings. (Opening Feb. 15). 

Paintings by A.H. K. Hammond. (Closing Feb. 15). 

Exhibition of Lace. (Opening February 15). 

Exhibition of Etchings by Frank W. Benson. 

Exhibition of Bookplates. 
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THE BULLETIN OF 
THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 
Published by the Museum ten times yearly 
Subscription, one dollar a year, 
single copies ten cents. 
(Copyright, 1921 by the Cleveland Museum of Art) 


OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 
President, J. H. Wade 
Vice-Presidents 
Ralph King, John L. Severance, Wm.G. Mather 
Treasurer, John Huntington Hord 
Secretary, Hermon A. Kelley 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Leonard C. Hanna, Jr. Charles L. Murfey 
Mrs. John Huntington D. Z. Norton 
Hermon A. Kelley William B. Sanders 
Ralph King John L. Severance 
Samuel Mather J. H. Wade 
William G. Mather = George H. Worthington 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
J. H. Wade Ralph King J. L. Severance 
Hermon A. Kelley W. B. Sanders 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and Director, ex-officiis 
L.C. Hanna, Jr. Ralph King W.G. Mather 
D. Z. Norton John L. Severance 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
Charles T. Brooks John H. Hord 
Charles F. Brush William R. Huntington 
E. S. Burke, Jr. Amos B. McNairy 
Ralph M. Coe Edward A. Merritt 
H. G. Dalton Earl W. Oglebay 
F. E. Drury Kenyon V. Painter 
Paul L. Feiss James Parmelee 
Salmon P. Halle Frederic S. Porter 
H. M. Hanna, Jr. F. F. Prentiss 
Edward S. Harkness Ambrose Swasey 
Myron T. Herrick Worcester R. Warner 
Guerdon S. Holden E. L. Whittemore 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Curator of Oriental Art, J. Arthur MacLean 
Curator of Decorative Arts, William M. Milliken 
Curator of Colonial Art, Lawrence Park 
Curator of Prints, Ralph King 
Registrar and Assistant Secretary, Frank J. Pool 
Assistant to the Director, Olive C. Whiting 
Secretary to the Director, Dorothy Blair 
Educational Department 
Gertrude Underhill Louise M. Dunn 
Ruth Field Ruggles 
Henry Turner Bailey, Advisor 
In Charge of Department of Musical Arts 
Thomas Whitney Surette 
Librarian, William McC. McKee 
In charge of Sales Department, E. A. Ruggles 
Membership Secretary, Margaret T. Numsen 
Publicity Secretary, I. T. Frary 
Superintendent of Building and Grounds, 
James F. McCabe 


MEMBERSHIP 

Benefactors, who contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity, who contribute 
Fellows for Life, who contribute 
Fellows, who pay annually 
Life Members, who contribute 
Sustaining Members, who pay annually 
Annual Members, who pay annually 

The privileges vary with the different classes, 
but all members are entitled to admission to 
exhibits, lectures, etc. Full particulars are given 
in a circular which may be had on request. 


ADMISSION 
Open Daily from g a.m. to 5 p.m., except as 
follows: 
‘ Wednesday 9 a.m. to IO p.m. 
Sunday I p.m. to IO p.m. 

Free days: Sunday, Wednesday,Saturday and 
public holidays. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference Library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from g to 5 daily; during lecture 
season Sunday 3 to 6, Wednesday g to 8. 
CONFERENCE ROOM 

The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups discussing art subjects or studying the 
Museum collections. Engagements should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 

The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 

WHEEL-CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available.No charge is made unless an attendant 
is desired, for which service 50 cents an hour is 
charged. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 

The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to 5 p.m. A table 
d’héte lunch is served for 80 cents and afternoon 
tea for 60 cents, with a limited bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 

On Wednesdays before lectures dinner is 
served at 6:30 for $1.50 to those making reser- 
vations before noon. 


